Telephone interview with Dr. Francis Hogan Doubler, Korean War physician. Conducted 
by Jan K. Herman, Historian, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 27 October 2000. 


What’s your first name? I haven’t been able to find it. I looked in the Navy Register 
and couldn’t find it anywhere. 

It is Francis Todd Doubler, Jr. I went as Hogan. You notice the last name is H 
apostrophe Doubler. Well, it used to be Hogan Doubler. And when your name is Francis, and 
you’re a boy, Hogan sounds pretty good. 


Well, my first name is Jan, and I know what you’re talking about. When did you 
join the Navy? 
When I was 17 in high school. 


That was during World War II. 
Right. 


Why did you join at age 17? 

I was patriotic as hell. And I was introduced to this Navy training program--V-12. Only 
they called it V-1 in those days. I went to St. Louis; my father went with me. I passed my 
physical and was sworn in. Then I came back. I was president of my class. The principal of the 
school was our home room teacher and so he was asked to say a few words. He said, “One of 
your class is already in the military.” I looked around and didn’t know it was me. 

I then went to Washington University in St. Louis and started my pre-med course. When 
I was ready to enroll for my second semester our orders came through, and that sent me to Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio. So, after the one semester at Washington U, and four semesters at 
Miami, I had done all my prerequisites because I had doubled up on courses and was eligible to 
go to med school. We got orders to go to Great Lakes and were corpsmen until we were 
assigned to a med school. Some guys never did get assigned to med school. For all I know, 
they’re still down there. 


They were corpsmen and that was it. 
We weren’t really corpsmen because we hadn’t gone through corps school. But they put 
us to work on the wards. 


What year had you joined the Navy? 
I was class of ‘43 in high school so it would have been in early November or December 
of *42. 


Were you still in the program when the war ended? 

Yes. Let me go back for a moment. After 6 weeks at Great Lakes I was assigned to the 
University of Wisconsin Medical School. We were given our choice of three schools to request. 
I requested Washington University in St. Louis, St. Louis University, and the University of 
Wisconsin. The reason I chose Wisconsin was because I had a sister up there. She told me there 
was a class going to open up on January Ist. And I was hot to trot. So that’s the school I was 
assigned to because that was the first opening. 


I then went through medical school on the accelerated program. We didn’t have any 
vacations until the war was over. You’d finish the freshman year and the next Monday you’d 
start your sophomore year. 


So, you finished in what, 2 4 years or so? 
No. But you can say this. My high school reunion is 5 years before my medical school 
reunion. 


Wow! That is accelerated, isn’t it? In a little over a year you had gone through 
medical school. 

No. When I got up there we had to take the full medical course but we did it in 3 4 
years. Our senior year had to be a 12-month year because they sent us out into different counties 
in the state to do hospital work. The idea was they wanted us to think about being family doctors 
in small communities rather than specialists. 


What year did you graduate? 

In ‘48. At the end of the war all of us in the V-12 program went to Great Lakes and spent 
about 3 days there. We heard lectures on insurance and blah, blah, blah. We were given the 
chance to get out or do whatever we wanted. Well, the war was over so we all got out. 


At that time, was the military all that eager to keep physicians? 
No, they weren’t. Forrestal was Secretary of Defense. Apparently, he went off his 
trolley and had all these records burned up. So, they didn’t know who or where we were. 


So, you were out of the system. 

Inasense. After I finished my internship, it began to bother me because guys that went 
overseas and did all these things came back on the GI Bill. Well, I had had the GI Bill in 
advance so I felt compelled to pay them back. So I joined up after my internship in ‘49. I went 
back in the Navy as a lieutenant, jg. 

My first assignment was the Naval Hospital Bremerton, Washington. I was single, the 
Korean thing was breaking, and I got the opportunity to go to Pier 91 in Seattle on TAD 
(temporary additional duty). They called the guy I was replacing those 2 weeks who was on 
vacation with his wife and four children. They wanted him to report to Camp Pendleton to join 
the Fleet Marines. But I took the call. And I said, “Why would you want a guy with four 
children to go into combat?” I was in the same building on Pier 91 with the commandant of the 
naval district medical director, Admiral Owlsley. So, I shined my shoes, put on a regulation tie, 
went up to his office, and asked for an interview. I told him it seemed senseless to me to have a 
guy with four kids go to combat. He said he agreed. So I said, “I’m volunteering to be his 
replacement.” When it finally came through, it was that very afternoon I was to be on my way to 
Camp Pendleton. I had a cruise box, threw everything in it, and sent it home. 

So, off I went to Camp Pendleton, but by the time I got there the troops had left on troop 
ships that morning. After spending the night there freezing, I joined up with Dr. Casteel. He 
was a lieutenant commander or a commander at that time. He had been in the Navy, had taken a 
residency in urology, and had written a chapter on what a corpsman was supposed to do. 

We also had a lieutenant commander named Kelly. And there was another lieutenant 
commander in the Medical Service Corps. I can’t tell you his name. The three of them had been 


in Honolulu and flown back to Pendleton to get orders to go to Korea as Epidemiological Control 
Unit Number 6. I didn’t have any category so they put me with them. 

We went up to San Francisco and caught military air to Hawaii. While the troops were 
going in convoy, there I was on Waikiki Beach. My only assignment was to call at 10 in the 
morning to see if transportation was available the next day. 

The guy I had roomed with at med school was in the Army. They had a pad right on the 
beach right next to Camp De Russy, where the military had an R&R place. I could throw rocks 
out the window and hit the beach. I also inherited his roommate who had had a restaurant in 
Sydney, Australia, one of the 10 best restaurants in the world. He was a gourmet cook. And 
then he left me his jeep and his civilian wardrobe. He said, “I’d let you have my wife but we’re 
in the process of a divorce.” So, I had 10 beautiful days there. 


You hadn’t gotten any special preparation for being with the Marines? 

There was no preparation. But this is interesting. We also had Marines in the Navy V-12 
program at Miami. Every day we'd take PT and we’d do such things as “abandon ship,” 
climbing up a ladder. 


A cargo net? 

Yes. And so as I went over the side to make the Inchon landing, I had to show these 
Marines, who had been to boot camp and everything else, not to put their hands down so the guy 
above would step on them, but to put them on the side. 


He had to grab the vertical ropes and not the horizontal ropes. 
You got it. What else surprised me was that they weren’t giving them any physical 
training. To my way of thinking, they were poorly trained. 


We left you on Waikiki. 

Finally we were told to report out to the airport and we’d take off at 5 in the morning, 
which we did. We flew while the other guys were aboard ship in a blackout. Our first stop for 
refueling was at Johnston Island. It was a very rough landing because the sun was coming off 
the reefs and making the air turbulent. 

Then we got to Japan. If I hadn’t bought some books in San Francisco and started 
reading up on combat medicine, I would have had no preparation. But I really did my 
homework. 


What kind of books did you find that were helpful to you? 

There was this book that Dr. Casteel had written on Navy corpsmen. There was also a 
World War II book on combat medicine. Of course, I was still attached to the Epidemiological 
Unit Number 6, which was in charge of mosquito control. And that’s what they did when they 
got over there. They had a tank and they’d spray. 

So, that was your unit. 

No. I just went over there with them. When I got to Japan, we had a night on the town. 
That was in Yokosuka. The first part of the evening I spent at the hail and farewell Friday night 
party. People coming in and people leaving would go to the officers’ club and have a bash. This 
guy I met there said, “Oh, you’re going with the Marines. You’ll be in on ‘Operation Common 
Knowledge.’” I said, “What’s that?” “Well I can’t tell you but on September 15th something 


really big is going to happen.” That, of course, was the Inchon landing. Now that was really 
top-notch security! 

I wrote home to my dad. “I don’t know what it is, but something’s going to happen on 
September 15th.” And sure enough it did. 


Where did you go from Yokosuka? 

The next morning we were told to cancel our sightseeing trip and they called us down to 
Haneda. We got ona plane for Korea. At that time we were fighting just to stay on the 
peninsula and we had to fly over in a two-engine plane because the four-engine jobs had torn up 
that airport. 


You had to go to Pusan. 

Yes. But the two-engine plane we flew in had been surveyed out as unairworthy. The 
pilot and co-pilot bitched the whole trip about this unairworthy plane. I was so dumb, I was 
fearless. 


How old were you at that time? 
Twenty-four. 


When you came into Pusan in that little crate of an airplane, what were your first 
impressions of what you saw? What was going on there? 

The only people protecting the airport was a big Army guy with a .45 Colt. Things were 
pretty chickenshit. They were hauling guys out of the Army band in Japan just to get bodies! 
They were horribly unprepared. As soon as I got there, I joined up with Bud Hering’s [CAPT 
Eugene Hering, MC, USN] group. I got attached to these doctors that had been there about 3 
days, had no training, and had no surgical experience. At that point, [LCDR Chester] Lessenden, 
who I had known and liked at Bremerton, took me under his wing as his assistant regimental 
surgeon. He was a dermatologist. 

While we were down there, every night a Piper Cub would come overhead. He was 
reconnaissance for the North Koreans. It was a joke. We called him “Bed Check Charlie.” 

So, they just worked my ass off because these other guys were pretty well tired out and 
weren’t in shape. When I was in Hawaii I was running, doing pushups, swimming, and all that. 

Well, they sent us up the road to engage the enemy. Planes from our carriers were just 
fantastic. They’d drop napalm, then tell our troops to keep our heads down. And they’d tell us, 
“What you will feel on your backs are not bullets but empty casings.” And they’d just come in 
right over and wipe out the enemy. 

Then we captured a whole bunch of motorcycles with sidecars. It had been a North 
Korean motorized division on motorcycles. We had privates and corporals running up and down 
the road in those damn things. It was a circus. 


What unit were you with at this point? 

The First Provisional Brigade. It was reconstituted as the First Marine Division for the 
Inchon landing. 

We went into the “Bean Patch” for R&R. 


Where was the “Bean Patch?” 


I think it was down near Masan. 


What were your duties during this early period of the war? 

We worked the battalion aid station and the regimental aid station, which was sort of a 
triage from the battalion. We had this wonderful General Craig [BGEN Edward A.] who was in 
charge. He had a helicopter. Craig would stop by the regimental aid station every day on his 
way back to see if anyone needed air transport. We’d put a guy across his lap so his head would 
be out one door and his feet out the other. And he’d be dripping blood on the general. 

By this time Lessenden and I had it pretty well figured out. The other guys were doing 
time in the Navy paying back time for what they received in a program. You know the deal. We 
got to meet them occasionally but mostly we were pretty damn busy. 


You were just explaining the evacuation process. Could you elaborate? 

Someone gets wounded up front. The corpsman gets him back to the battalion aid station 
and they give him first aid. Then they sort them back through us at regiment if they needed 
further evacuation. That’s when I’d add a little more expertise. I was the assistant regimental 
surgeon and Lessenden, who ranked me, had no expertise in surgery. 


You said that your surgical experience was also limited. 
Yes. But once I got my orders, I saw fit to bone up somewhat. Now later on, CAPT 
Hering called and asked me to come to Camp Lejeune to work in the school. 


This was much later. 

Oh, yes, after the [Chosin] Reservoir. He wanted me to come there because I had had 
actual combat experience. 

Anyway, here we are on the battlefield and everybody’s getting some experience. One 
day we were back in Pusan and were asked to go aboard a hospital ship. The infamous [RADM 
Joel T.] Admiral Boone... 


Why do you say infamous? 
Well, he had the Congressional Medal of Honor from World War I and he was a legend. 
He was quite a guy! So, he called us in and we sat at a big, long table. 


This was on a hospital ship. Do you remember which one it was? 

No. And he said, “Is there anything we can do for you?” We said, “Yes. Helicopters! 
We need helicopters. They are wonderful! They save lives.” Back in World War I a guy would 
break his leg--his femur--and they’d put him in an ambulance. When they got him back to the 
hospital he’d be dead from shock. And then a guy named Thomas invented a splint where they’d 
put the leg in traction and he could make the trip. That had made quite an impression on me. So 
I was using Thomas splints like crazy. 


So, you were having this conversation with Admiral Boone about helicopters. 

About everything in general. He was really a down-to-earth guy. By gosh, it wasn’t too 
many weeks later helicopters got these blisters on them where you could haul four guys instead 
of just one on the general’s lap. But I was out of there by then. 


When you were at the regimental aid station and getting casualties from the 
battalion aid station, what specific treatment were you providing? 

We were very limited. We had some plasma. We’d re-dress those that were leaking 
pretty bad. Of course, we’d give supportive morphine, maybe start some antibiotics. The main 
thing was to get them the hell out of there before dark and back to an Army unit where they 
could get more definitive care. We didn’t have nurses and hospitals. We relied on hospital 
ships. There was one instance when a guy dove into the water and became a quadriplegic. I 
took him back to an Army unit and turned him over to a neurosurgeon. 

What I noticed was that the Army lived high off the hog compared to us. They were 
having bacon and fried eggs and we were eating C-rations. It was quite a contrast. 


And they were well equipped as far as their medical units were concerned. 
They had their MASH units. 


Did you have plasma. 
Some. 


So, you could just do rudimentary care. 
We were a fundamental first aid station. It got better as we got into it, but that’s what we 
started with. 


This is still August of 1950? 
Yes. 


When did you hear you were going to be part of the Inchon operation? 
It was at that hail and farewell party in Yokosuka. 


That’s even before you went over. 
Yes 


Do you remember your first meeting with Dr. Hering? 

Bud Hering was really quite a super guy. I had been warned about him because he had 
gone to Wisconsin Medical School before I had and was the first guy in World War II in the 
entire Navy Medical Corps... Well, he became the youngest Navy captain in the Navy Medical 
Corps. So already, he had been hand-picked. I admired the man and I respected him for the 
way he’d come every chance he had and ask if you had any problems or questions. We had one 
guy who was coming loose at the seams and Bud got him out of there. 


So, he looked after his men. 
Beautifully. I think you could say this. He led by example. He didn’t ask you to do 
anything he wouldn’t do himself. 


What kind of physical presence did he have. Was he a big man? 

If I were to describe his height, I’d say probably 6 foot 2. He was very physical. I think 
he was quite a horseman. And he didn’t forget you afterwards. After I was back in private 
practice he went to Olathe, Kansas to make this big speech. And by God, he asked them to invite 


me to come too. Which I did. And he recognized me from the podium. When you’re a young 
kid, that means a lot. 


Some people who knew him said he was more of Marine than a Navy man because 
he had been with the Marines so long he... 

We all were. I think of myself more as a Marine than a Navy man. They took care of 
you. 


Did you ever get to see him practice as a physician? 
No. But I talked to him several times about it. He had just done a gastrectomy and how 
proud he was. He was a good man. 


It’s also said that it was Dr. Hering who pulled that whole medical operation 
together over there as far as the Navy was concerned. 
I don’t think there’s any doubt because none of them knew anything about it except him. 


He was probably the only one who had any combat experience from World War II. 
And leadership ability. I know Lessenden revered him. He was the brains of the outfit. 


I guess he was just a good all around man. 
He really was. He was one of the boys. Despite the fact that he rose to great heights, he 
was very frustrated about living long enough to become an admiral. 


When he retired, they gave him a promotion to rear admiral. 

That meant so much to him. I think he is one of the heroes of good patient care. Later 
on, at the AMA meeting in Atlantic City, I was still in the service and made the trip there just to 
hear that famous talk. You do have a copy of it, I hope. 


No, I don’t. 

You must get that. He did it beautifully without notes. He told how they came out of 
Chosin Reservoir advancing to the rear with the wounded. .. and the dead. And he just 
impacted that room like you couldn’t believe. 

Was that speech published? 

Time magazine carried some of it. If you don’t get that, you’ve just lost something. 


Do you remember just when he gave the speech? 

We can narrow it down. It had to be after December 1950. You must get it. 

Then, at that meeting, I went up and congratulated him and, of course, he was very 
cordial. He said, “Have you gotten your Silver Star yet?” And I said no. 


So, then you’re starting to prepare for this secret operation. 
We were at Pusan. They put us on some ships. I was on the Henrico (APA-45). 


How were you prepared? Did you have your medical gear with you? 


When I went over the side and showing these Marines how to do it... No, I didn’t carry 
anything other than personal stuff I stuffed in my shirt. I had two cigars and two candy bars. 
When we got to the beach, somebody was just shooting the hell out of the front ramp. 


This must have been the ramp of your LCVP (landing craft, vehicle and personnel). 

Don’t ask me. I was a Marine. Anyway, they were just shooting the hell out of that 
thing. We had the beach master on our landing craft. He thought we should just lower that 
damn ramp and let them shoot us. And I convinced him that that was very poor strategy. I said 
let’s wait until someone knocked out that machine gun or they ran out of ammo and then we 
could come ashore peacefully. So that’s what we did. Then when we got there we all ran like 
hell. I found a foxhole, dived in. There were two women and two children. They had taken 
those candy bars and eaten them before I could bat my eye. 


You were sharing the foxhole with these people. 
They had been there all day and when I got there I brought the only food they had all day. 


So you gave them the candy bars. 
I didn’t give them. They fell out of my pocket and they grabbed them. 


I understand you were wounded in Korea. 
I got wounded taking care of a guy when I should have gotten the hell out of there. 


Where was that? 
Just on the outskirts of Seoul. That would have been the 22nd, the week after we made 
the landing. 


What happened? 

The North Koreans had a forward observer for a mortar nearby. They walked it in on the 
transitional aid station we were using. We were trying to get the hell out of there before dark. 
About 20 yards from us was an amtrac full of white phosphorus. They didn’t know that. If they 
had lobbed one of those mortars in there they would have blown that mountain away. One of our 
corpsmen had been wounded and I stayed there to maintain an airway, and told the other guys to 
get the hell out. I said, “Here’s where the next one’s gonna hit.” But I was 9 feet tall and 
invisible. 


You were 9 feet tall and invisible? 

Yeah, I was going to win the war. So, boom! I saved all my corpsmen except the one I 
was working on. And he survived that, got back to Japan, and we were at the same hospital at 
Yokosuka. He had a horrible belly wound. Finally, about the 25th day, he went down to the 
“slop chute” in a wheelchair for a beer. 


Slop chute? 

Slop chutes were where the enlisted men could get a beer. And he put this beer up to his 
mouth, took a big swig, and got a pulmonary embolism and died. He was just a magnificent kid. 
As I talk here, I’m about to cry. 


So, the total count was: 7 killed and 27 wounded right there. But I saved all my 
corpsmen. 


You say this was a mortar attack. The North Koreans were throwing mortar shells 
at you. 
They had a forward observer for one mortar and they knocked him out the next day. 


You were up on the line and told your corpsmen to leave. You were going to stay 
with the one man you were treating. 
Yes. 


And you were trying to maintain an airway? 

I had to hold his jaw up or he would die right away. He had a head injury as well as the 
abdominal wound. You couldn’t tube him. The only way you could do it in those days was to 
hold the jaw, which I did, and I’m very proud of it. 


And while this was happening the mortar shells were falling in around you? 
Yes. That guy could walk one in about every 2 minutes. So you’d just get over the blast 
of the first one and wham, the next one would drop in. 


How did you get out of that mess? 

I don’t know to this day. But I can tell you this. The first one knocked my helmet off 
and knocked me unconscious. When I woke up I couldn’t find my right arm. It had been shot 
and was underneath me. 


So you were wounded while treating this man. 

Yes. But I was a gung ho Marine. Finally I found my armpit and pressed real hard so I 
wouldn’t bleed to death. I thought everything was going to be all right. And wham, here comes 
another one. It hit my sciatic nerve on the other side. That was horrible. Let me tell you 
something. Blast is the worst damn injury a guy can get. During WWII they’d have us around 
the swimming pool taking off our white bell bottoms and making them into life buoys. They’d 
always say, “Get on your back because if a depth charge goes off, that’s the only way you can 
survive.” Well, that blast gave me a feeling of impending disaster. And that’s when I said, 
“Chuck it. Let’s get the hell out of here!” 


You were able to carry the corpsman? 

Oh, God, no. Hell, I couldn’t carry myself. When things quieted down they came and 
got me out of there and started giving me morphine. Suddenly, everyone was my friend and 
everybody wanted to give me a shot of morphine. I said, “Hey, you’re going to OD me!” 
Fortunately, even though I had a gunshot wound of the left arm, it had missed the bone. If I 
hadn’t the use of my left arm I’d never gotten out of there with a good right arm. 

When I got back to the Navy hospital in Oakland, I was on the surgical staff, I got to 
talking to the guy who was the peripheral nerve surgeon. He said, “Why the hell are you here?” 
And I told him I had gotten a gunshot wound of the middle third of the [unintelligible]. Always 
gets either or both a major artery and a major nerve. And I didn’t have either one. He couldn’t 
believe it. 


Where had they evacuated you when they got you out of that place you were hit? 

There was a schoolhouse they had converted into a ward. When I got there there was 
Ken Holloway and Jack Straight. His first name might not be Jack. He was an orthopedic 
surgeon. Holloway was a general surgeon. I was coherent so I dictated a letter to my dad and 
then they put me to sleep and worked my arm. 

When they finished, they put me in a hanging cast. A hanging cast is wonderful if you’re 
sitting up. But when you’re traveling, you can’t sit up. 

Then I went to Kimpo Airport and they flew me to this Army hospital up to northern 
Japan where I never got such shoddy treatment in my life. I left my combat boots there--high 
tops--which I loved. And they were gone when I got back. When I woke up during the 
operation I said, “Listen, this is killing me. Could you put me back to sleep for a little while 
longer?” The guy looked at me, he looked at the clock, and said, “Ill only be another 25 
minutes,” and he went on working. They put me into what’s called a Belpo cast. It wasn’t the 
cast they should have put me in any more than the hanging cast because it caused me to have a 
wrist drop. 


This was for your arm? 

Yes. This was an Army doctor who resented the fact that I was Navy, or that I was 
getting to go stateside. 

Then I was taken to this big ward. In the middle of the night I was just crying in pain so I 
sat up in the bed. An Army medic came by and told me I had to lie down. I said, “If you give 
me a couple of aspirins I will.” So comes back and says, “The nurse says you can’t have them.” 
“Then, I’m just going to sit here the rest of the night.” Then they finally brought them to me. If 
it had been my left arm in the cast, not my right, you can believe I would have started writing 
letters to the Saturday Evening Post and everybody else. I was pissed! You can’t imagine such 
shoddy treatment. Not that I was an officer; just I was a human. 

From there, they flew me to Yokosuka. We had a Navy doctor there who was absolutely 
wonderful. I was able to walk into the hospital, went up to the admitting desk, and said, “I need 
to talk to Dr. so and so.” And they got him for me. I asked him to get me out of that damned 
cast. He stopped everything, took me up to the cast room, and cut the thing off. He then put me 
into what’s called an airplane splint which is suitable for travel and everything else. I stayed in 
that for another 6 weeks. I ended up with a real good result. 


That was Navy medicine versus Army medicine. 
In my opinion, it was Navy medicine versus third world medicine. It was horrible. 


How long did it take for you to recover from your injuries? 
I had 23 holes in me. 


Was most of this shrapnel from the mortar explosion? 
Yes. I got five rounds of mortar and was pretty well shot up. 


Did they get all the fragments out? 
No. I still carry some. They don’t bother me. 
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When could you return to duty? 
I was so gung ho, I was making ward rounds while I was still a patient. 


How long were you at Yokosuka? 

I was only there for 7 days, and then they flew me on to Tripler. I had a very likeable 
convalescence in Hawaii except there was a lot of pain with it. 

Did you ever go back to Korea? 

No. But I was so loyal to the Marines that I went back to Springfield and stayed on as the 
medical officer for what they called the 12th Rifle Company. These guys had gone over to 
Korea too. I didn’t get paid for it because I was disabled and didn’t have to go to summer camp. 


Do have any thoughts of your time back then in Korea? 


I wouldn’t take anything for it but I wouldn’t recommend that anybody else do it. 
Thanks to Bud Hering I finally got a bronze star out of it, which makes me like him all the more. 
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